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ABSTSaCT V 

The instructional prograi of the Deaonstration and 
jBesearch Center for Early Education (Darcee) preschool is discussed 
in teras of the skill developnent objectives of the cu'rriculua and 
the role which content plays in the_ instructional prcgraa. The 
priaary purpose of- the prograa is to iaplenent research activities 
through a carriculua sequentially organized to realize the goals of 
the research design. The goal of the research design is to develop in 
the preschool disadvantaged child the aptitudes . and attitudes which 
past research has shown to be correlated with acadeaic achievenent. 
The skill developnent program is concerned- with teaching children how 
to: (1) experience stiauli aore fully (perceiving, decoding and 
encoding sensory stiauli) ; (2) organize their experiences 
systeaatically (association, classification, and sequencing); and (3) ' 
express their experiences aore precisely (verbal coaaunication) . The' 
priaary focus of the curriculua is not on the learning of specific 
inforaation, but on skill developaent. It is assuaed that a unit 
approach is the aost effective in teachitfg content. (HS) 
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r-H The instructional program of the DAf^CEE preschool- is research-oriented.. 

^ Its prlmry purpose is to luplenent research objectives chi a mimte-to- 

niinute, day-to-day, month-to-cjDnth, ai>d year-to-year basis through a curri- - 

culun sequentially organized to realize, fcfe, goals of .the research design. 
^ As has been statfed, the goal of the res^rach design is tjo develop in the 
Q preschool-age disad^/antaged child the ^titides and the attitudes vvMch 

past research has shown to be correlated w±t;h academic achievereht . Our 
^ responsibility is to develop an instructicml prograin aii!Bd at socialization 

for ccrpetoice — preparation for rroving into a highly-cocrpetitive society. 

Because of tijiie limitations, this paper v.111 cover iunly the curriculum 

area concerned with ^titude or skill development. 

The instructional program for developing, aptitudes for achievenient 
vrlll be discussed in two sections. Ihe first section vdll give an overview 
^ of the skill developnvent objectives of the curriculum. The secwd section 
will present the role vMch content plays in the instructional proprara. 




Skill Developpsnt 

Aptitudes for achievement have been divided into th2?ee major groups: 
first, "the concepts and skills necessary to perceive ana decode stimuli; 
second, the skills utilized in or'ganizing and integrating stimuli; third, 
th^ skills required to express the end product of the decoding and 
organizational processes. Each skill within these groups has been pro- 
red according to two sequential dimsnsic^. First, a given skill is 
sequenced along a vertical continuum from a. gross, general, elarentary level 
of discrimination and differentiatiai to a specific, precise, complex 
level of development. Seccaid at each vertical level of sqphisticatiai, a 
skill is progrannied horizcxjjally along, a continuum fi?om the acquisitiai 
of the skill at the concrete to the 'abstract level, moving throu^ the 
pverlapping perceptual, conceptual, and language phases of learning. The 
projected end result of the 1x)rizontal anj vertical sequential dimensions 
is a very -firm ccnmand of each skill at a hi^ level of cc^jplexity, 
sophisticatiai, and abstraction at the verbal level— in other wT)rds, social- 
ization for corpetence. This skill development program will be outlined 
by taking each of the three skill divisions and enunerating the skills 
and their corpaients. 
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The first sub-division of the skill develc^nt program, concerned .vdth 
teaching children how to experience, can be labeled "Input." Here th^ curfi- 
culum has been designed to help cMldren perceive, decode, and encode stimuli 
Which they receive through all the' sensory channels— visual, auditory, tactile- 
kinesthetic, taste-olfactory, motor, and affective. Ability to learn throu^ 
each of these channels is predicated on many basic percepts, concepts, and 
skills in exploring novel stimuli. 




• Visual DiscrL'ninaticn incl'odes all. basic concents and skills wjich reljt' 
Initially on Infomation received th?6u^ the visial channels— concents of ( 
color-, stepe, si^/vqlise, tiire, quantity, position; skills In likeness l 
and diffejr^ence perception, patterning, and wbole-oart-'^le relationships in^- 
volved in puzzle and design work. Ihe area, of Aixiitoi^y Discrimination is 
is^rprised of concepts of volu;te and pitqh; concrehensibQ.of- whole thoughts; 
;^nole-XDrd discriuitration of j^iyining and non-rhyning wrds; part-word dis- ' 
crlMnation of beglnnL'^ aM, ending word sounds. -The are5 of "fectile- ■ 
Kdnesthetic Discriirlmtion i^icludes develocoent of concepts of texture,' weight, 
^ teroerature. Taste-OJjC^tory Discriinir.ation is concerned vdth develop- 
• ing general concepts of taste (sweet, sour, etc.) and specific concepts of 
Pavors and their sources. .Concepts :o]' motion and speed are the cdnponents 
;'of the Jbtor Discrtalnation area. 7f:e area of iijTective Discrimination was 
-gstaeiished to develop concepts of en50ti6ns. 

Tne skills included under each sensory area are ordered sequentially to 
develop firmer ard rrore precise discriinination in the caoacity to exoerience 
and in the ability to decode and encode the stimli received. For exanple, 
in the area of Auditory Discrirdnation, polar ' concepts of volurre and pitch are 
introduced for gross sound identification— loud-soft j hlgh-lov;. Ihese gen- 
eral ccaicepts are refined as the cprrparative (louder-softer, hi^er-lov«r) 
and superlative (loudest-softest, highest-lowest) distinctions are introduced. 
Eventually sounds vdth these descriptions are identified according to .their 
sources. Decodir^ of verbal sounds* is stressed continually during the pro- 
gram. Tnrough-the association of a word vdth' its referent- and the dramti- 
zation of position concepts, the child learns to decide sinple directions given 
verbally by the teacher. Ihe qaiplexity of directions is gradstally Increased 
by denanding rore precise responses and by multiplying the nimiber of direc- 
tions in a specified sequential order. As the child's verbal repertoire is* ' 
increased, he is lead to conprehend stories with visual aids ard' later with- 
out the visual crutches. As soon as .the child can decode v4»le thoughts, 
whole-v.'ord discrimination is introduced. Ihe child is asked to listen for' a 
certain w^ord in a word sequence and to indicate recognition with an appro- 
priate gesture, 'ffie vrard lists are introduced sequentially so as to demand 
increasingly* finer auditory discrimination by making the words of a sequence 
more similar over time until only the initial consonant sounds differ. This 
procedure offers a natural transition into the introduction -of rhyming. 
Activities are planned td develop skills in the decoding, encoding, and pro- - 
ductiorr of rhyming words/ Following this, work 'with whole-vrord discrimination, 
part-wory discriminatiory skills are introduced stressing likenesses and dif- 
ferences in beginning ccbsonant sourtds. ///hen one-letter sound distinctions • • 
can be discriminated, the child is ready for v.-ork in sound-letter association 
in direct preparation fjor reading, . 

The second sub-di]fision of the skill development program is concerned 
with Or^zation." The skills of Association, Classification, anct Sequena- 
ing are critical in thfe assimilation of experiences (the integration of pre- 
sent with past experiences) into some logical and orderly framework to facil- 
itate quick retrieval /of information and to foster transfer of leamins-. 
Here, as with the "Input" skills, the curriculum is organized to develop in- 
creasingly more sophisticated schemata for organizing information to en- 
courage the continuoiis segrentlng and differentiation of the child's. cogni- " 
tive field. ^1 - " 



Asscciaticn skills involve the ability-^ build connections between 
concepts at ran^r levels of <iifYiculty and Abstraction. Tne elenientary sen-^, 
sory concepts are as^i^ed to develop hi^^^level concents. For exanple', 
conqepts of cclor^ shape,' si2e, -quantity, texture are used* as building blocks 
to fon:: the concept, of a particular aniual. Ihrou^ planned lessons a child 
is directed to associate certain concepts with a conrcn characteristic to 
form a class of concepts defined by the particular characteristics. Finally, 
classes of concepts are associated to draw relationship^. * . 

We work on the assumption that Classification abilities develop through 
the process of associatiai. The child learns to classify <leductively by sort- 
ir^ concepts vdth a comjon characteristic into their appropriate categories 
v;hich are identified by the teach^er. Ke then learns to classify inductively, 
by abstracting a shared characteristic of given concepts and forrrulating th^e 
class defined by the canrcn characteristic. Activities are sequenced to in- 
crease th^ amount of conceptual differentiation denarided of the child and 
to TOve the child fix^i the classification of concrete or representational 
nateriais to the classification of verbal labels at the language level. 

Sequencinr abilities are the tools used by the child to order experiences 
in a locical pattern. Ibtor sequencing is developed throii^ dranatifeation of. 
the action patterns in .stories, daily activities, etc., and through the 
execution of a sequence of verbal directions. Vocal sequencing is encouraged 
.throu©!^ activities cmcemed with learning the -ordering in rote counting, days 
of the v:eek, seasons of the year, ordHlaPposition labels, and t4^ugh the 
verbal se^quencing of episodes of fainiiiar stories and events or activities 
which the chdy^has experienced. Eventually the child is encouraged to develop 
his ov;n stories- exhibiting a sequence of events in a logical order. 

Thie third sub-divisicHi^of the skill developnent program, ''Output," is 
corrpriced of skills necessary for effective verbal coirainication and expressic^i 
of th/>i5ht patterns. Here^ the objectives are concerned with both quantity gnd 
quality of verbalization. ' The learning milieu of the classroom is orp^nized 
to stiinulate individual expression. Each child sfiends approximately tivo- 
thirds of his time in a snail groiq? situatioa \*A.th four pthfer children and 
a^ teacher. Individual, expression is constantly reinforced with verbal praise 
ahd often v/ith sane ca:icrete rev;ard, and/or gesture of approval. Ilany *les- ^ 
scjQS,..are planned and many instructional devices are utilized to augjnsnt the , ^ 
quantity of verbalization. Conversation of child with teacher and child 
with child is encouraged particularly in small groups during the snack and / 
lunch periods. ^ . ^ * ^ ^ / • 



Quality in verbalization is developed throu^ the use of very carefully . . 
prograrrrei reinforcement schedules to realize continuous inprovements- in 
articulation and in sentence Structure. The child is reinforced for closer 
and closer ^proximations of complete sentence structure in, encoding declar- 
ative (affirmative and negative) and interrogative staten^nts. Lessons are 
planned v^iereby the child c^ develop the ability to use present, past, and 
future tense forms in actual situations. Certain sentence patterns are rein-r 
forced because they derronstrate evidence of conplex thinking operations: 
negative statements usecf in classification. activities to indicate concepts 
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which do not belong tp a designated classi coraDarative statensnts used to 
describe the relationship b€tv.-een two" objects exhibiting conparative forms 
of polar concepts of size, texture, weii^t, etc., "if-then- ststterents • 
used to st^te deductions when certain qualifVin? conditions are given- 
statej<ents with "or** used to Utpiy choice. Succinctness of expression is 

• developed by encouraging the child to reduce redundancy in consecutive 

• sentences throu^i consolidation of adjectives, verbs, and nouns using the 
coordinating cXjnjunction "and. ' . 

Use of "standard" graimatical forms and sentence patterns (a reflectim 
of environrrent and thought process) is secordary in Inportance to the 
ability to use nsnv variant fonns erployed in both the child's environment 
and a school-type situation. The child is encouraged to decode and encode 
graimatical and structural alternative foms, a skill '.vlthout v^tdch coth 
prehensicp. hardicaps and contunication inpedlirents could .develq: v.lth 
individuals fron: differLng en^/irorinents in a later school-leamjnp; .s1t-ii?itir»i. 

II. Content ^ * 

As previously stated, the prlinary focus of the curriculum is not t« ' 
the leamino; of specific informaticsi, but is on the developient of skills 
needed to experience stiinuli more fUlly, to organize experiences more sys- 
tematically, and to express experiences more precisely. The content of the 
. curriculun, therefore, is subsidiary in iinportance'to the development of 
the skills; however, because content is the mediim through v^ch skills 
are developed, it Tnust be chosen with consideration given to skill develoo- 
rnent- potential. 

A unit approach for ordering ccaltent Wpis adapted on Jthe assunption that 
learning situations ort^ized around a central thems would encourage more 
nieaningful learning for the child. In addition, it would aid the teacher 
in sequencing the learning situations in an orde.r of increasing conplexity 
and abstraction follov/ing the perceptual, conceptual, and language continuum. 

■ The sequence of units was based on the sequence of the skill develop-- 
ment- program— moving sontinually frcsn the genei^al and gross to the specific 
and concise levels of skill developansnt and moving learning throupji the 
perceptual, conceptual, language continuum at each skill level. Initially, 
units v;ere selected vMch provided opportunities for the development of 
basic sensory concepts in very concrete situations; subsequent units 
utilized- these basic learning skills and concepts to build hipjier level 
concepts ard to develop skills in organizing experiences. By using an 
inter^relaf^ ^t approach, each successive. .unit utilizes concepts and- * 
skills ih each OS the preceding units and develops than to a hij^er level 
of sophist icatpri For exanple, the first- unit utilized was, about the child 
aid was choSsn tol develop the basic concepts and skills involved in input, 
organization, andjoutput of experiences. . Ohe content was exciting to the * 
^hild and obviously offered the most concrete and real situations for learn- 
ing. The concepts and skills developed here were transferred to and re- 
peatedly utilized in subsequent units on family and home, neighborhood, ' ' ' 
cotnnunity helpers, land city. Vttth this inter-related unit. approach, b£teic 
Concepts are contir^uoiisly reviewed and expanded in breadth and depth. Skills 
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in experiencing, in organizing experiences, and in expressing^ experiences 
beconje increasingly wore refined and sophisticated. The child is steadily 
carried* from proxiinal ttf distal situatibns*in space orientation, encourag- 
ing the child to rrove from reliance, on perceptual media Into the use of 
conceptual and lapgua^ media for learning. 

Similarly a sequence of units on animals iroved the child from the con- 
crete, proxliral environnent to the ^abstract, di§tal envirc^ment befOnning • 
vdth pets, followed by fai^ aninals; snail w-oods anlirals, and fln^^lly larep 
^-.lld animals.; This series of units provided maxinum opportunltife^ for 
developing association and classificaticsi skills using both basic sensory, 
concepts and hiriier. level concepts as the building blocks for class fonia- 
tion. 

A series of units ort the four seasons, provided opportunities to develop 
concepts and skills basic to seasonal change. and to review and expand thesn 
over a period of one full year. This series was partictOarly effective in 
broadening all sensory cc^cepts ai>d in encourapinr the 'drawing of -relation- 
ships betv:een seasons as their sequential order* was recognized. r 

Althou^ the units which have been inplemented appear very similar to 
those of most preschools, our curriculum approach is 'far different. The 
content itself is not the primary focus; the Train thrust is on the aptitude 
development. The DARCEE instructional program, therefore, makes a pro- 
nounced departure Trcxn the traditional nursery school progr^. It is a • 
structure program in which every moment has a designed instructional pur- 
pose in terms of an established objective. ' 

Tne rationale' for a structure4 instructional prcJgram vMch is sequen- 
tially pro^rairmed and conscientiously implemented is formulated on the * 
basis of previous research projects with disaglvantaged children, 'studies^ 
have consistently indicated that culturally deprived children do not cosre 
to school with the experiential background of middle-class children, and,, 
therefore, are placed iirmedia^tely at a disadvantage* AchieveoBnt grades 
and intelli^nce scores of these. children irxJ^Ecate a pattern of accelerat- 
ing decline over the school years. In addition,^ learning studies have shovffi 
that deprived children do 'npt learn incidentally init benefit only frOTi 
intentional instruction. Vfe c^inot assume that in the framework of a 
traditional ^ro^r^ these skills for achievement would develop. This vletv , 
would bd, a romariticism ^-Mch we canrwt afford. " . ^ 

Our program is designed to meet the particular needs of our children. " 
Rathe^ than 'acconmodating our objectives to natch their particular learn- 
^irjg deficits, vre have istahlished a hi^ goal: to take their very sjcill 
v/eaknesses and develop them into conpetencies for coping: with the environ- 
ment. 

It would be naive to assume, however, that preschool intervention would 
be a panacea for all the problems vMch are characteristic of these children. 
Indeed, results of early intervention projects have shown that gains are not 
necessarily sustained as the subjects move through the public schools. Thei*e 
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is a crying need for. a total system change In our school oroCTams in order 
to assLmilate these groups of very different children. Both 'attitudes and 
curricula mst be altered if these children are to retain and augnent, the' ' 
competencies which prograraned early intervention can develop. 



